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Workers' Trade Union had been organized hut collective agreements
were not binding and wage contracts were made between the
employer and the individual workers.
Labour relations, hours and \\ages in the United Kingdom were
generally regulated and controlled by agreement. The machinery
for negotiation was obtained by the institution of Joint Conciliation
and Arbitration Boards* comprising equal representation of em-
ployers and employed. The first joint board was organized in the
wrought iron industry in 1869 and related to the Manufactured
Iron and Steel Trade of the North of England. In 1872 a joint
board was set up by the Iron Masters' Association and the Iron
Workers* Association, which afterwards developed into the South
Staffordshire Iron Workers' Board of Conciliation. In its permanent
form it became the Midland Wages Board. Conciliation Boards in
the tinplate trade dated from 1874,. The joint board movement
developed rapidly and between 1890 and 1892 sixteen local district
conciliation boards were formed. In an address in 1899 Sir Robert
Austen spoke of "the deplorable aspects presented by what is
known as the labour question" and referred to **many strikes in the
last few years." He hoped that the boards of arbitration and con-
ciliation would have an immediate beneficial effect. On the whole,
however, the method of wage negotiation involving joint boards,
joint conferences and joint industrial councils met with a large
measure of success. In all wage disputes the price obtained by the
manufacturer had been the dominant factor in awarding advances
or reductions. Automatic sliding scales were adopted as early as
1869, but it was not until 1889 that the Midland Iron Trade Scale
was formed on a permanent basis. Towards the end of the period,
60 per cent of the workers were on a sliding scale wage system,
revised periodically according to the selling price of iron and
steel.
The system was effective in pig iron, wrought iron, heavy steel
and the sheet and tinplate trades, but not in the Sheffield trades
and some others. It may be said that the British form of industrial
government worked successfully, with relative freedom from disputes
in some very difficult years*
In Germany the similarity to Great Britain extended to wage
settlements as well as organization. The conciliation and arbitration
system was much the same in principle, policy and difficulties, and
also gave reasonably successful results.